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xiii.    The Nightingale

The subject matter of this short poem Is taken from an old

English riddle. It Is a bird that Is speaking. It says that it
sings In diverse moods and brings blissful ease to all of its
listeners. It attracts people resting in the houses, to lean
forward and listen to its fisweet troubles*, and be enthralled.

The poem Is only in the form of a riddle, and bears no
comparison with the poem of Keats on the nightingale.

xiv.    The Stream's Song

"The Stream's Song" is the best of Abercrombie's lyrics.
The lyric strain of the poem is not Impeded by any kind of
mystic dialectlcism. The subject-matter of the poem felici-
tously harmonises with the manner of its presentation. In
Abercrombie's lyrics, one frequently notices a subordination
of lyric beauty to thought. But this poem is an exception.
The poem is beautiful, with or without its allegory. The
stream bids the thwarting stones make room for her play, with
the supreme confidence that her joy will wear out their solemn
strength. They will not cumber her play for ever. She will
clear her own way amidst the rocks and the boulders with joy
and song. The stream feels confident that the faith of the
rock must yield to her song of glee.

"No faith can last

That never sings.**1

It is the song that gives permanence to faith. The last
hour always belongs to joy and while other things perish,
songs remain in Immortal glory. The stream, however, is not
blind to the need for boulders, as she needs their serious
shoulders for her laughter. True delight therefore consists in
dealing cheerfully with the odd obstacles of life. Delight loses
Its own intensity with the absence of those obstacles. The
stream seems to tell the boulders :

"And when my singing

Has razed you quite,

I shall have lost

Balf my delight.**1
We tarf in this poem a Shelleyan touch of ethereality.
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